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spective of the relations of the language of John to the Aoyof of Philo or of the 
early Gnostics, or the " wisdom " of Proverbs or of the Apocryphal books. 

Again, the expression " and tabernacled among us," verse 14, can hardly be 
other than the familiar Shakan belhokh, used of Jehovah's dwelling among Israel 
in the tabernacle of the congregation, Exod. xxv., 8, and many other places. The 
phrase " full of grace and truth," in the same verse, is a much better translation of 
rabh hesedh we'enuth, found in Exod. xxxiv., 6, and elsewhere, than any transla- 
tion the Septuagint ever gives of these words. The meaning here is much illumi- 
nated, if we suppose that a distinct allusion to the passage in Exodus is intended ; 
in the times when God gave Moses the law, he proclaimed to him His grace and 
truth, but he did not fully reveal them till the Christ came. 

The one direct quotation with which we have to do is in John i., -51. The 
words "ye shall behold the heavens opened " are, perhaps, an allusion to Ezek. i., 
1, or to one of the similar passages in other books. " The angels of God ascending 
and descending upon" is absolutely literal from the Hebrew of Gen. xxviii., 12. 
The Greek words of the quotation are the same which the Septuagint translation 
employs, but the free construction of the Septuagint is exchanged for a stricter 
rendering. This instance has great weight to show that the New Testament 
writers had access to the Hebrew of the Old Testament, and regarded it as of 
higher authority than the Greek. A correct understanding of the meaning of 
Jesus is here dependent on the recognizing of the true character of his words as a 
quotation. Jesus, by his insight into Nathaniel's thoughts, has convinced Na- 
thaniel of his divine mission ; but he promises that Nathaniel shall see yet more 
striking proofs of it ; such proofs as came to Ezekiel when lie saw the heavens 
opened; such as came to Jacob, when he saw angels of God ascending and 
descending. 



A BOOK-STUDY! SECOND SAMUEL. 

By the Editor. 



I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

1. The "General Remarks" prefixed to the preceding "Study" are ap- 
plicable, for the most part, to this " Study: " (1) it is intended for students who 
need and feel their need of help ; (2) it furnishes an order of work, not an order 
for presenting the results of work; (3) it calls for more work than some may 
desire to do, and, perhaps, for work in which some may not be interested ; (4) 
the helps to be used are few, the aim being to incite the 'student to do his own 
work and not to lean upon other people's crutches; (5) the Revised Version 
should be used exclusively, except for comparison. 

2. As aids, the following are recommended: (1) particularly. The Second 
Book of Samuel, by Professor A. P. Kirkpatrick ;i (2) The Kingdom of All-Israel, 
by James Sime,2 of which pages 265-409 are devoted to the period covered by our 
" Study ; " (3) Vol. III. of Hours with the Bible, by Cunningham Geikie ; 3 (4) the 



1 New York: yiacmillan tt Co. 13ino, pp. 2tS. Price 90 cent?. 

2 London: James JVfebetdfc Co. 1883. Pp.621. 

3 New York: James Pntt ct Co. 
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articles on the topics considered, in Smithes Bible Dictionary [llackeit);'^ (o) 2 he 
Jetcish Church, by Dean Stanley (Vol. 11., pp. 85-180 ) .2. 

3. It is a matter of first im portance, that as a result of the work done on the 
Books of Samitel, v.'e should have, for aid in any detailed exegetical woik -vkhich 
we may at a future time undertake, a clear and well defined idea of the pvipose 
which the author or compiler had in mind in the performance of his work. He 
undertook the task of presenting in written form the facts which make up the 
Book. Now the question at once arises : What prompted him to do this ? What 
was he driving at? What end was he endeavoring to accomplish? There was 
some motive back of it all. What was this motive ? As we read this Eook, and 
as we recall the contents of the preceding Book, let us therefore tiy to lind an 
answer to this question : What was the author's purpose in writing or compiling 
these naiTatives ? 

4. It is necessary, too, that in this investigation we do not forget the times 
with which we are dealing. It was nearly three thousand years ago. If one can 

bring himself to consider just what this means, just what is involved in it, he 
will be far better prepared not only to appreciate, but also to understand, the con- 
tents of the Book.3 David died {in round numbers) a thousand years before, not 
a thousand years after Christ.'* 

5. There are more cases in which the text is coiTupt or obscure in the Books 
f Samuel th an, perhaps, in any other portion of Scripture of the same extent. 

This is a matter for regret; but the facts in the case must be accepted, and the 
best thing possible done under the circumstances. There will be no satisfactory 
results gained from the study of the passages which present these difliculties, 
except upon the basis of the Hebrew, with a comparison of the Ancient Versions, 
especially the Septuagint. For those who may desire to do this, a special topic 
will be furnished in the following " Study." Kirkpatrick's notes on these diffi- 
culties will be found sufficient for the majority of students. Lange's Smnwl is. 
above all, valuable in this particular. 

6. The study of history, without the accompanying study of geography, is of 
little practical value. In this work, therefore, have close at hand a good map of 
Palestine;' and never pass the name of a people, country, river, mountain, or 
city, without locating the same on the map.s 

7. It makes a world of difference in the meaning of a word, if we know ex- 
actly who spoke it and when it was spoken. The twenty-third Psalm has one 
meaning if it was written by David while still a youth ; another very different 



1 Boston : HoughUm, Mifflin <t Co. 

2 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

■■ One would think that in these days, -when so much is being pubhshcd in the way of light 
upon the Scriiituies, there would be little danger of this mistake being made. It is true, how- 
ever, that not one Bible-student in twenty really succeeds (and the proportion of those who 
make the effort is still less) in carrying himself back in spirit to the times which he studies. And 
yet, failure to do this is failure to get anything like the true idea originally sought to be con- 
veyed. 

* There are writers whose writings would convey the impression that David lived at a time 
when Christianity Itself was old and well established. These writers find Christ referred to in 
in every line; they find (i. e.,they imagine that they find) as much of the Gospel in the Old, as in 
the New Testament. 

5 Osborn and Coleman's; The University, Oxford, Butler City, Ohio. 

6 It Is only the careUfs student who tails to oleytbis ott-givcn direction; but how large a 
proportion of students are careless ! 
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meaning, if written by David while fleeing from Absalom ; and still another, if 
written by him when old and at the point of death. It is necessary for us, there- 
fore, to have, wherever it is possible, the correct historical stand-point. 

8. In our next " Study," we shall note, among others, the following points : 
(1) the name, divisions, etc., of the Books of Samuel; (2) the sources of the his- 
toi-y, the author, the date; (3) the more important textual difficulties; (4) the 
more important historical difficulties ; (5) the more important moral difficulties ; 
(6) a comparison of the Books of Samuel with the Books of Chronicles, as to con- 
tents and piu'pose ; (7) David as a type of Christ ; (8) the poetical portions of the 
Books of Samuel; (9) a comparison of Psalm xviii. and 2 Sam. xxii.; (10) the 
prophetical element in these Books; (11) the place of the Books of Samuel in the 
Bible ; (12) the Messianic idea as it appears in the literature of this period. 

11. DIEECTIONS.l 

1. First, master the contents of the Book. Let the entire ground of the Book be 

covered as follows :— 

a. Bead over, without the use of commentary, except in cases of special diffi- 

culty, each chapter, noting carefully its thought, and its logical relation 
to the preceding and following chapters. 

b. "Write on a slip of paper the topic, or topics, of which each chapter treats.2 

c. Study these topics (i. e., think over arid through them), referring, when 

necessary, to the Scripture narrative, until you can recall without hesita- 
tion, the details under each. 

d. On a second slip of paper, or on the opposite side of the former slip, write 

out the numbers of the chapters (I., II., III., etc.); and endeavor to re- 
call the topic, or topics, corresponding to each number. Keep at this 
until the number of a chapter will at once suggest to t)ie mind the topics 
and the detailed contents of that chapter. 

2. Secondly, make an analysis of the Book. Here may be included two thuigs : 

the analysis and the indexing. 

a. In the work of analysis, proceed as follows : — 

(1) Select a general theme for the entire Book. 

(2) Divide the Book into two parts, selecting for each a theme or subject.^ 

(3) Divide Part I. into three or more sections. 

(4) Divide Part II. into (say) three gi-and divisions. 

(5) Divide each of these grand divisions into three or more sections. 

(6) Now the Book is divided into sections ; these sections include one or 

more chapters eacli ; let them, in turn, be further analyzed according 
to the demands of each case. 

b. In the work of indexing, proceed as follows : — 

(1) Make a list of all important persons, places and objects; e. g., David, 
Saul, Ish-bosheth, Abner, Nathan, Bath-sheba, etc.; Hebron, Gibeon, 



1 There must, of necessity, be a^ood deal of sameness about these " directions," as com- 
pared with those of the preceding " Study," for we are doing: the same thing, though with an- 
other Book. It might, perhaps, have been better merely to have referred the Reader to the 
March Student, yet this would not have been quite satisfactory. 

2 The topic chosen must be one which will at once suggest to the mind the details of the 
chapter. 

3 The best division will be found fo be: Part I., cliaps. I.— IV.; Part II., chaps. V.— XXIV. 
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Kirjath-Jearim, Jerusalem, Ilamatli, etc.; ark, temple, letter, thresh- 
ing-floor, altar, etc. 
(2) Connect with each name, in the order narrated in the Book, the events 
or statements relating directly to it. 
c. Compare your own analysis thus made, as well as the index, with any 
which you may have at hand ; make such amendments as may suggest 
themselves ; thoroughly familiarize yourself with the whole material as 
thus arranged. 

3. Thirdly, consider the chronology of the Book, as follows :— 

a. Get the starting-point ; viz., the date of Saul's death and David's accession. 
6. Get the stopping-point ; viz., the date of David's death. 

c. Now arrange chronologically and, so far as possible, date the principal 
events ; among others — 
(1) Duration of David's reign at Hebron (2 Sam. ii., 11); (2) Absalom's 
birth; (3) the reign of Ish-bosheth and the civil war (2 Sam. ii., 10); (4) 
beginning of David's reign at Jerusalem (2 Sam. v., 4, 5); (5) the period 
of foreign wars (2 Sam. vnr.); (6) adultery with Bath-sheba; (7) Am- 
non's outrage ; (8) Absalom's rebellion ; (9) the plague. 

4. Fourthly, let us consider some of the more important general topics connected 

with this Book. This " consideration" includes (1) the systematization of 
the material already obtained ; (2) the gathering of other Scripture material ; 
(3) the reading, so far as time and opportunity permit, of various writers 
on these subjects ; (4) the careful, thoughtful and orderly grouping together 
of related events and thoughts ; and what is of greatest importance (5) the 
discovery of the underlying principles of the divine purpose as displayed in 
these events. Only the most meagre outline can be suggested : — 
«. First Twenty Years of Dowd's Reign. Here may be noted — 

(1) Certain preliminary points: (a) his early life as a discipline for the 

throne, e. g., his life as a shepherd, as a courtier, as an outlaw ; (6) the 
internal condition of Israel at Saul's death, the mutual relations of 
the various tribes; (c) the relations sustained by Israel to the sur- 
rounding foreign nations. 

(2) The reigu at Hebron for seven and a half years : (a) the attitude of the 

Philistines ; (b) the policy of the followers of Saul ; (c) David's employ- 
ment during this period; (cZ) the civil war; (e) the confederation of 
all the tribes. 

(3) The reign at Jerusalem for twelve or thirteen years : (a) the capture of 

Jebus, and its significance ; (6) the several foreign wars, including the 
particular nations subdued, the circumstances of each war, the motive 
which prompted David to undertake these wars, and the general 
result of these foreign campaigns considered as a whole. 

(4) General character of the reign up to this time. 

b. Second Txoenty Years of David^s Beign. Here may be noted— 

(1) The condition of the kingdom, together with the membership of David's 

family at this date. 

(2) The great sin: (a) the circumstances; (6) the magnitude of the sin; (c) 

the repentance; (d) the consequences, in general. 

(3) Absalom's rebellion : (a) the causes leading to it and the reasons for its 

success ; (6) the character and person of Absalom ; (c) the circum- 
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stances of David's flight, the battle of Mahanaim ; {d) the crushing of 
the rebellion. 
(4) Tlie last years of David's life : (a) general improvements carried out and 
inaugurated ; (6) the organization effected (see below); (c) the taking 
of the census, the sin involved and the punishment awarded ; (d) the 
closing days.i 

c. David^s Organization of the Kingdom. Here may be noted — 

(1) The military organization: (a) the army; (&) the body-guard; (c) the 

thirty ; [d) the threes ; (e) the captain of the host. 

(2) The civil organization: (a) the court-officers ; (6) the privy-council; (c) 

the treasury-officials ; (d) the officers of justice. 
(8) The religious organization : (a) David's personal relation to religious 
movements; (&) his connection with the prophetic order ; (c) his con- 
nection with the priestly order. 

d. Bavid^s Work and Character. Here may be noted — 

(1) The immediate results accomplished: (a) in uniting the tribes into a 

nation ; (h) in gaining for Israel the promised territory ; (c) in bringing 
about "the harmonious union of all the highest influences for good 
which were at work in the nation." 

(2) The results of his work as they stand related to the history of the 

church (this need not here be expanded). 

(3) David's character : (a) its various traits ; (6) his natural disposition ; (c) 

his ability to govern ; (d) his personal magnetism ; (e) his faith in 
God; (/) his crimes, in yiew of all this; [g] David compared with 
Saul ; (h) David compared with Moses. 

e. Bavid'S Later Psalms. As in the preceding " Study," only work of the most 

general character can be indicated here : — 

(1) The psalms relating to the removal of the ark to Jerusalem, viz., ci., 

XV., LXVIII. (?), XXIV., CXXXII. (?), XXX. (?). 

(2) Among the Avar-hymns of David are Psalms xx., xxi. Psalms ii. and 

ex., if Davidic, come under this head and at this time. Compare 
also Psalm lx. 
(a) Connected with the " great sin " are Psalms li. and xxxii. 

(4) In coimection with the flight from Absalom there were written Psalms 

III., IV., LXiii., xxiii., xxvt., i.ii. (V), xxvii., xxvm., and perhaps 
XLi., LV., Lxix., and Cix. 

(5) To be studied as the latest Davidic hymn are " the last words " given us 

in 2 Sam. xxiii., 1-7. 

(6) The order of work in each case may be as follows :— 

(a) Bead over the Psalm carefully, and endeavor, so far as possible, to 

locate it in its true historical connection, and to associate the 
thouglits expressed with the particular historical event with which 
it is connected. 

(b) Examine each verse with a view to finding any expression, if such 

exist, which is not in accordance with the occasion suggested. 

(c) Discover the general theme of the Psalm, and study the relation sus- 

tained by the several parts of the Psalm to this theme. 



1 For this the studont must go to 1 Kgs. i.— ii., 11. 



